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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
L- q, Aidogntures of a Gentleman in Search of a 
‘t Se we: By Caveat Emptor, Gent., gc.— 
SF Sdyey, Lea & Blanchard, 1836. 


bee are atJéast-three essentials requisite 
Sted book : the subject skilfully selected 
Bference to the writer’s acquirements, a 
anon manner of treating it, and a clever bap- 
Samal fame. The last stated—viz. the title— 
though perhaps of the last importance to the 
hot, is of the frst to the reader. It is ne- 
3 ry that a book should have a title in order 
Yat ;t should be published, and there must be 
thing taking in it in order that it shall be 
ight. , 
@ little volume before us unites all these 
ggentials ; and is particularly happy as regards 
Hit title. It will astonish those. who have} 
® wapceted that only a pleasant tale was ushered | 
orth under the name of ** Adventures,” to find’ 
jnaddition, a good treatise on and description; 
the horse, many valuable hints on fartiery| 
&. & and management, a sinall spice of elegant joc-' 
* HP tevism, together with an acute compendium! 
Slihe law of warranty, with cases referred to, | 
ga table of the same for reference. ‘Though 
this book was originally designed for the Lon- 
(don market, (we mean horse market.) yet its 
“general rules are quite as applicable here ; and} 
‘he information contained in it is of that cha-! 
meter that no ane who owns, rides or admires} 
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‘“Fittat noble animal, can properly be without. 
® Thos nuch being said of the value of its-con- 
‘ents. we will go to its own pages for the man-' 
mer of its execution. The author gives as a 
mson for publishing, that having begun jis! 
rk te ainuse some saucy boys with whom 
is fireside was blest, their laugh “ was shared 
grown-up children, who were goodnaturedly 
used to suggest that the addition of a little 
mectical information. might give a value to the 
lihinary nonsense ; and my printer was of 
BP Minion that children, both old and young, 
Might be protected by my experience against 
e abundant class of ‘the many frauds with 
Which the metropolis abounds.” 
' Thus, then, he sets out very pleasantly in 
march of a horse ; but it is not for us to.follow 
through newspaper advertisements, bazars, 
e auctions, &c. &c.,—it would take too 
h space. - But the reader who gets once 
farted with hin: will not. tur back until he 
| SB ets him fairly mdunted. ‘Take the following, 
tt a spice of the difficulties in the way of 
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».“A chestnat horse was advertised for sale at some 
stables of the first respectability. He was ‘ bona 


| both by day and night fora week ‘before, aud never al-. 


for his riding, and parted with for no fault. Bhe ad- 
vertisement ended here, and. the absence of all the ushal 
encomiums persuaded me that the description was.true. 
My eye does not often deceive me as to the external 
pretensions of a horse: the animal in question was heau- 
tiful, and his action good. I imspected and handled him 
minutely; I picked up every foot, passed my hand 
down every leg, and found neither feult nor blemish. I 
mounted him, and rode him for an hour ; I was satisfied 
and bought him, taking care this time to obtain my 
warranty myself. For two whole days he did justice to 
his owner's representations. On the third day, I was 
too much occupied to ride; but the following morning 
I hurried- to the stables, resolved to make up for lost 
time. No sooner was my foot in the stirrup than, with 
the cunning of a monkey, he raised his near hind foot 
and shoved the stirrup-iron away. He repeated this 
fun two or three times; I tried on-the off side, but he 
was as clever there! ‘Off with the saddle, John, we'll 
try him without : but the sly rogue was up to me; he 
crouched like a camel. ‘Pick up his fore-lep, John.’ 
Nor would that do: he reared, broke away from two 
men who were helping, and galloped up the ride. A 
full hour was spent by me, and every man in the yard, 
to get across him, but all in vain; defeated and. morti- 
fied I returned home, leaving directions to sell him. My 
warranty did not extend to safety in mounting! 1 had 
not been home an hour, before word was brought that 
he had kicked an, ostler and laid him up! 1. was. of 
course bound to indemnify. as well as cure the sufferer ; 
and sent the savage brute to Osborne’s. The next morn- 
ing a second groom received a kick that cost me another 

uinea. I sent him to the hammer as a vicious horse 
He was sold for more than he cost, but not until he had 
sent me a third claimant for compensation! It was a 
dealer that bought him, and he certainly found a disci- 
pline to cure hisvice. He killed him in less than a 
month! : 

“ Tt was curious to learn the reason of his extreme 
docility for the first three days after L had him. By a 
fee to some of the understrappers at the stables I. suvon 
arrived at the trath. He had been:tied up to the rack 


lowed to sleep except standing! enough to tame.a tiger, 
it must be confessed. I lost nothing. by him, howeVer, 
and J gained both’a specific for a vicious horse, and a 
wholesome apprehension of ‘gentlemen.’ But J was not 
yet cured of my prepossessions in favour of my caste. I 
bought two more horses of * gentlemen :’ both were of 
very amusing character and behaviour. One of these 
‘geritle’ animais spilt me at my own door ere I was 
fairly in the saddle. Expecting anything but a sum- 
merset, before I was bona fide mounted, she gave a 
plunge that made me within five séconds describe a 
parabelic curve to the ground at her off shoulder! It 
was an old trick, but the warranty did not extend to 
vice! The other case was that of a mare of noble lineage, 
bred by an’ illustrious earl. She carried me fairly 
enough till. we chanced tomeet a landau filled with la- 
dies taking their morning drive. I was about to salute 
them, seeipg some acquaintance in the party, and 
checked her for the purpose. The ungraceful brate 
threw up her heels, and by way. of showing off her 
rider, as well ax her own agility, fairly ran some fifty or 
a hondted yards exclusively on her fore legs. Her hind 
ones ascended alternately like the stampers in .an ®il- 
mill, ar, more corréctly speaking, her ‘action resembled 
one of the Harlequin jackanapes that tumble about a 
fair, converting their arms into legs, and walking on 
their hands.” 










the property of a gentleman, but too high couraged 
. 2, PawTn1.—JULY 12, 1836. 
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Splents, spavins, ring-bones, broken wind, 
and a thousand diseases, vices and faults, stand 
in the way of getting a gentleman fairly on 
horseback, and we are brought to the conclu- 


———————_—oeE 
sion that there is very little really sound horse- 
flesh, to be had on any terms. The green yns 
are not quite so difficult to-suit; and we  can- 
not resist the temptation to extract the adyen- 
ture of a spooney whom our author chanced 


with along the road :— 


“ I have only casually adverted to the tricks and vices 
of horses. are so frequently occasioned by the 
tricks and vices of the owner or his groom, that ® chap- 
ter on humanity and good sense would be most appro- 
priate to the subject. It may be taken as a sound prin- 
ciple that vice may be easily 
be cured. Rearing, plunging, kicking in the stall, bult- 
ing, biting, and all.the black catalogue of equestrian 
vexation, are tricks never forgotten when once acquired. 
A bold and clever rider will often subdue a restive horse 
toto temporary docility ; indeed, when once the mastery 
of a horse is effectually attained, he will.be very cautious 
of entering into-any personal discussion, but he will 
make up for his selfscommand the iastant a new rider 
is on his back. The mill or the stage is the only place 
for sach an animal. I have occasionally met with young 
gentlemen, (very young,) who affect to prefer ‘a brute 
with a queer temper,’ because. he will ‘do most work.” 
These pinafore riders ‘never find the horse too mach 
for them,—‘ He goes very quietly with me!” a pecu- 
liar emphasis being carelessly as it were lent to the pro- 
noun, apparently less by way of marking the skill of the 
rider, than the oddity, of the horse: - When I hear this, 
T set it down, as of course, that the speaker has never 
been on horseback a second time in his life, or at all 
events, never mounted a secondhorse. It is digressing 
a lijtle from the subject, but I cannot resiat the tempte- 
tion of mentioning an adventure I had a few years since 
with a jackanapes of this description. _He overtook me 
one afternoon riding home from the city; he was mount- 
ed on a guod mare, but with vice legibly written on her 
face. He was obviousty uncomfortable, and I advised 
him to dismount. ‘O no! neyer liked a horse better ; 
she is rather queer, to be sure, but [ ain riding her into. 
order for a friend who finds her too much for him” I 
was not his nurse, so [ said no more. Presently he 
dropped his stick; I offered to hold the mare while he 
recovered it, but I found that he dared not dismount ; 
he could not be assured of reseating himself! I foresaw 
the catastrophe. -No x had r iven him his cane, 
than, to show his courage, -he applied it to his mare, and 
away she went like a bullet. © give chase. to a run- 
away horse is the unkindest,service in the world. I 
followed at my leisure; the youth was going to a dinner 
party, and I thought the worst that would happen, would 
be his arriving in time to cook the dinner. .. ,, 

“ At Islington, an old woman was, in modern phraseo- 
logy, ‘flaring up’ like a fury an-orange-barraw over- 
turned, and oranges scattered tu the winds, bespoke the 
nature of her provocation :; she had escaped by miracle. 
A hundred yards farther, a costernionger’s cart showed 
symptoms of unwonted distress—cabbaves, carrots, and 
potatoes strewei' the ground, while the owner vented his 
indignant wrath in cordially wishing my unlucky friend 
wight finish his career inthe shades below. Misfortunes 
thickened as I traced his steps; a mob at Battle-bridge 
surrounded the toll-collector ; a good-natured attempt to 
close the gate had exposed his limbs to serious risk, 
though it not saved. his penny; the man was quit 
for a bloody nose; and a fishweman for the trouble of 
wasting her soles:a second. time. ‘I followed in dismay ; 
a quarter of a mile further, two stanhopes going in oppo- 
site directions had come in direct collision ; four gentle- 
men were just recovering their legs, and gaping round 
in bewilderment at~the sudden apparition of ° 
Shanter the second; their horses had taken fright at 
the clatter of the mare, and, emulating her good exam- 


vented, but rarely can. . 
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ple, bolted tao ; and mét io full’career. , At Totténham- 
court-road “the dundy’s-hdt had.taken leave. 1 tracked 
its owner, like a fox, guided by countless accidents, till 
I arrived at Beddington. and: there, ewerging from a bed 
of savoury slush, | found him! He was, in truth, well 
equipped for the hero of a drawing-room ! 


‘quantum matetus ab illo 
Hectoie.’ « 


“ He had pitched head-foremost into one of those lusci- 
ous quagmires which heretofore our roadimakers were 
wont to accumulate by the road-side. The mud formed 
arich pomatum for his curly mop. The pillory could 
not have worked a more eomplete metamorphosis. ‘ Car- 
ry the gemnman to the pump! was the general cry, and 
certainly his folly deserved it. I called a coach just in 
time to save him from frietids and foes; for on retracing, 
my route, I encountered orange-women, custermongers, 
gentlemen, and fish-fags, all ia full ery, like a pack of 
beagles breast-high.” 


We wish it were in our power to give the 
wood cut. illustrating the catastrophe ; but for 
this we must refer to the book, wherein we 
predict to the reader as much instruction of its 
kind as is any where to be met in the same 
compass, even where the pretension is far 
greater. 


Captain Back’s Nurrative.—Having already 
given the excellent review of Captain Back’s 
narrative from the London Quarterly, we need 
only say that we have perused the volume, and 
find the good character there set forth entirely 
warranted by the style of the narrative and the 
adventures peculiar to the route. Jt lacks only 
the charm of novelty which was so delightful 
in Sir John Frankln’s expedition, but as a de- 
tail of hardships and manly struggles it is not 
inferior to its predecessor. Little is left. us. 
however, now that the book is accessible to the 
public in an American.edition, more than to 
hail it as a valuable accession to the series or 
rather * library” of books relative to the north- 
ern portion of this great continent, and to make 
a few additional «xtracts for the amusement of 
those of our reaglets who may not have pos- 
sessed themselves of the work itself. In the 
early part of the narrative, we find the follow- 
ing well drawd pictuce of savage life :— 


“ Having written somé letters of business, and left 
farther instructions for Mr. King, I embarked ‘he next 
morning, August I1th, at 6 a. a, in my old canoe, now 
manned by ene Englishittan, (William Malley, . Ax 
my servant.) ove Canadian, two half-breeds, and two 
Indians. The weather was squally and threatenirg, 
and a heavy swell, which sometimes rose into crested 
waves, warned us (4 avoid the open lake, and seek the 
protection of the windward, The canve shipped much 
water, but the men ke)t‘ea theit work, and after cross 
ing an exposed bay, we"sdou reached the muddy en- 
trance of the Little Channel. This took us to the Slave 
River, which we traversed, afid discovered, on the east- 
ern bank, a large purty of Indians, who proved to be the 
same we had seen at Salt River. They were assembled 
ia little groups, thinking that, accord ng to the general 
custom of the tenders, we shouid land; buat perceiving 
that it was not our intention to do so, they calied out, 
‘What! does the great chief go past, without even offer- 
ing us a pipe of tobacco? ~Towever, on we passed, and 
entered a very narrow channel, where [I began the 'sur- 
vey, and shorily efter another, called Cha-Lilka, which 
is said to co:ne from somo lakeg not far distant. Near 
to this was an Indian ‘eticampment, the occupants 
of which were busily and noisily employed in drying 
the meat of three receutly killed moose. The success. 
fal hunters, apparently not w little vain of their prowess, 
were either lving at full length on the grass, whiffine 
the cherished pipe, or lounging on their elbows, to Watch 
the frizzling of a rich marrow bone, the customary per- 
quisite of their Inbeurs. Women were lighting or tend- 
ing the fires, ovér which were suspended rows of thinly 
sliced meat,—some sereaming to thievish dogs making 
free with the hunt, and others with still louder screams 
endeavuuring to drown the zhrill cries of their children, 





who, swaddled, and ‘unable to stir,-were half suffocated 
with the smoke; while, to coypiete the scene, eight or 
ten boys at play were twining their copper-coloured 
bodies over and under some white bark canoes, like so 
many land dolphins. Poor creatures, their happiness 
was at its full: at that moment they were without care, 
enjoying themselves according te their nature and capa- 
city. 1s human bhappiaess\ever much more than this?” 


A voyageur’s camp is thus described :— 


“Nothing is more annoying to a sailor than to be 
wind-bound ou. fresh water. ‘On the wide ocean 
ranging,’ he is more resigned to the imperious will of 
the elements; but, to be stopped for an indefinite time, 
within sight of birds and animals gamboling in the gale, 
is a piece of annoyance which quite overcomes his philo. 
sophy. at least, it was so with me; so, to dispel the 
moody fit which was gathering, I drew on a pair of 
Esquimaux boots made of seal skin, and taking my gun, 
made the tour of a thickly wooded swamp, which was 
so interlaced with undergrowth, willows, and fallen trees, 
that, when once in, I found it no easy matter to get out 
again. In the exertion necessary tor extricating my- 
self my restlessness found a vent, and the exercise soon 
restore i my mind to its usual tone, and prepared it for 
other occupations. I returned to the tnt thoroughly 
tired; and, here reclining in the full ease of a voyageur, 
I amused inyself with observing the odd assemblage of 
things aropnd me. At my feet was a rolled bundle in 
an oil-cloth, containing some three blankets, called a 
bed ;—near it a piece of dried buffilo, fancifully orna- 
mented with long black hairs, which no art, alas! can 
prevent from insinuating themselves between the teeth, 
as you laboriously masticate the tough, hard flesh ;— 
then a tolerably clean napkin spread, by way of table- 
cloth, on a red piece of canvass, and supporting a tea- 
pot, some biscuit, and a salt-cellar;—near this a tin 
plate, close by a square kind of box or safe, of the same 
material, rich with a pale greasy ham, the produce of 
the colony at Red River ;—and, last, the far renowned 
pemmican, unquestionadly the best food of the country 
for expeditions such as ours. Behind me were two 
boxes, containing asironomieal instruments, and a sex- 
tant lying on the ground ;—vwhilst the different corners 
of the tent were occupied by was!tiug apparatus, a gun, 
Indian shot pouch, bags, basins, and an anhappy-looking 
japanned pot, whose melancholy bumps and hollows 
seemed to reproach me for wany a bruise endured upon 
the rocks aud portages betwixt Montreal and Lake 
Winnipeg. Nor was my erew less motley than the 
furniture of my tent. It consisted of an Englishman, 
—a man from Stornaway,—t wo Canadians,—two Meétifs, 
(or half-breeds,)—and three Iroquois Indians. Babel 
could not have produced a worse confusion of unhar- 
monious sounds than was the conversation they kept 
up.” A 


The first winter was passed at Fort Reliarice 
under considerable privations, in comparative 
solitude, and with the weather not at all agree- 
able -— 


“n the 4th of February, the temperature was 60° 
minus, and, there being at the sime timea fresh breeze, 
was nearly insupportable. Such, indeed, was the ab- 
straction of heat, that, with eight large logs of dry 
wood in the fireplace of a small room, | could not get 
the thermometer higher than [2° plas. ‘Ink and paint 
iroze. I made an attempt to finish a sketeh, by placing 
the table as near the fire as | could bear the heat; but 
a seratchy mark, and small shining particles at the 
point of the sable, convinced me that it was useless. 
The sextant cases, and boxes of seasoned wood, princi- 
pally fir, all split. Nor was the sensation particularly 
agreeable to our persons ; the skin uf the hands espe- 
cially became dry, cracked, and opened into unsightly 
and smarting gashes, which we were obliged to anoint 
with grease. On one oveasion, after washing my face 
within three feet of the fire, my hair was actually clotted 
with ice, before I had time to dry it. From these facts 
some idea may, perhaps be farmed of the excessive cold. 
It geemed to have driven all living things from us: we 
had been accustomed tu see a few white partridges about; 
hat even ‘these, hardy as they are, had disappeared. 
Once, indeed, a solitary raven, whose croak made me 
run out to look at him, swept round the house, but im- 
mediately winged his flight to the westward. Nothing 
hut the passing wind broke the awful solitude of this 
barren and desolate spot.” 


The Indians in all the surrounding country 
were in a starving condition; the well, and 





particularly the sick and infirm, crowded a 
fort ‘for assistance, which the €Xpedition ys 
not in a situation to afford. Many traits 
indian character are recorded of barbarous o 
rages for which there is no palliation: one y 
particular is thus given as related by pe: Rs 
Mr. Charles, illustrative of the occaning} 
cities of savage life :— 


“A Cree Indian of the name of Pepper, who had ye! 
resided around Chipewyan as a hunter, came to the 
in November, 1832, after a temporary absence: 
having suoked his pipe, gave a plausible : 
severe calamities, which had befallen him in the y 
ing winter, Atte: describing the horrors of starvati 
the desolate forest, and his ineffectual efforts tg 
off, he said ‘that, worn out, at length, by h 
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cold, his wife, the mother of his childrea, sunk j a8 & 


lethargy and died ; his daughter soon followed ; and tre, 
sons, just springing into manhood, who promised to be 
the support of his old age,—alas! they also per a 
lastly, their younger children, though tended by big, 
with unwearied solicitude, and fed for a time On, the 
parings of their leather garments, sunk under ¢heis, 
ferings, and slept with their brethren. * What; 
do? exclaimed the man with a frenzied look thay 
startled the hearers,—‘ could I look up to 
Spirit!—could I reinain to behold my st ngth 
prostrate? No! no! One child was yet sp 

for succour. But, oh! the woods were silent. 
silent !—} am here.’ 

“ The boy alluded to was about eleven years of an) ; 
and at the close, as during the. recital, kept his py 
vacantly fixed on the blazing fire near which he ey 
seated, seeming unconscious that the narration ey: 
ended, and still listening, as if waiting for some d 
story not yet told. His father spoke, and he s' 
then, having given him a hve ember to light his 
emptied pipe, he relapsed into his steadfast gaze of | 
vacancy. oo 

“ Not a word, not a gesture, had escaped the atten” 
tive ears and sparkling eyes of some men of his:tie: 
who arrived just as he began tospeak. Never was 
more patiently listened to; his grief, or the len 
whch counterfeited it, were not once interrupt 
by his own wailings: but wlien he had concluded, a 
of hollow muttering arose from the grouped | 
and the spokesman of their number began a speech at 
first in a subdued tone, aud then, gradually elevating. 
his voice with the energy of one strongly excited, 
finished by denouncing him ds a murderer and pp | 
bal. ‘The accused hesitated a few seconds, mechanh s 
cally. whiffing at. his exhausted pipe,—and then,’ with 
the most stoical indifference calmly denied the charge 

“Bat, from that instant, bis spirits fell; and 
anxious and painful expression of his coun 
whenever his son was absent for a moment, bel 
the consciousness of guilt. He could no longer look 
fellow. man in the face, 

“ Those who had roused this inward storm kept 
as from a poisonous reptile; and, having obtained 
trifling articles which they wanted from the store, 
turned to their hunting. 

“ The wretched man lingered about the fort for 
ey and at length, accompanied by his boy, sul 
eft it. y 3 
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* Back to the thicket slunk \ a8 
’ The guilty serpent.’ y 


* But bya strange infataation(such are the mystorieg 
ways of Providence,) instead of seeking some 
place where he might have hid his guilt, and lived 
molested, he went to the lodges of the very persom® 
whom he had most cause to avoid,—the men who 
branded hith as a murderer and cannibal. 

“ He sought their hospitality, and was admitted; 
an instinctive loathing. not unmixed with appreheusiong 
induced them to request his departure. Aiter a slighty 
hesitation, he not only refused, but, assuming a toned 
defiance, uttered such threats that the endurance of ti” 
Indians was exhausted, and they shot him on the spot” 

“ More than one gun having been fired, the boy wa 
also wounded in the arm; and, thinking to mitigalg 
their rage, he fled behind a tree, and offered to contes 
all he knew, if they would only spare his life. 
wish was granted, and then was told the mostsickeniag: 
tale of deliberate cannibalism ever heard. Them t 
had, in truth, murdered his wife and children, and fe@ 
upon their reeking carcasses! That the one boy wa 
spared was owing, not to piiy or affection, but to Gt 
accident of their haying arrived at the fort when they” 
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= did Another twenty-four hours would have sealed his 
> doom also.” 
~ . Aw incident which shows the fecling of soli- 

tude experienced in winter-quarters :— 


« April 20th.—For the last fifteen days our habitation 
been rendered more cheerful by the presence ‘vf two 
avens, which having, by my express directions, ‘been 
rs unmolested, had become so tame as scarcely to move 
ces when any one passed them; they were the 
only living thiags that held communion with us, and it 
was a pleasure to see thom gambol in their glossy plu- 
‘wage on the white snow. — : 
+ A-party of men had arrived over night, and amengst 
an Iroquois, who, perceiving the birds together, 
©. gpd being ignorant of my wishes, could not resist the 
S temptation of a double shot, and so killed them both. 
he apy other situation such an event would, perhaps, 
have seemed too trifling to be noticed; but in our case 
the ravens were the only link between us and the dreary 
solitude without, and their loss therefore was painfally 
felt. Moreover, there seemed a sort of treachery in the 
act, for the poor birds had-been taught to look upon us 
is friends: their petty thefts were licensed ; aul their 
pe sharp croaking was welcome, as breaking the monotony 
of.silence. When they were gone, | feit more lonely, 
4 the moaning wind seemed as if co:nplaining of the 
ity.” 


‘Anecdote of a duck :— 
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A small swamp behind the house was the resort of 
two or three kinds of ducks, some of which were ocea- 
tionally got by Mr. King, who was a daily visiter 
‘gmongst them. On one ccccasion, just us he had hit 
S his bird, his attention was attracted by some more in 
© an adjacent pool; so without staying to pick up his 
4 , he crept towards the others, and as he thoaght 
» disabled a fine drake. Eager to bag it, he waded into 
. > the water, when he was stariled by a sharp whizzing 
\ poise over his head. Thix, he soon perceived, was 
= ~eiased by a large white-headed eagle, which was de- 
® ‘sending with the rapidity of lightning towards the pre- 
re © cise spot where lay the duck he had before hit. Im- 
by the desire at once to secure the bird for dinner, 
’ and if possible to get a shot at the eagle also, he instantly 
left the wounded drake, and, sans culotte, flew with all 
! 3 gpeed over patches of hard snow, dashing through the 
© swamp, aud arriving just in time to see the powerfal 
* marauder quietly sweep off, exactly out of the reaeh oi 
shot, with the duck firmly grasped in its talons. 
'* “Having watched it out of sight, he then retraced his 
iteps; and leaving his gun in a dry place, betook hiim- 
— wif to the aquatic chase of the drake, which, far from 
Fy being fluttered or alarmed. remained motionless, -as if 
@  Waitwg to be taken up. Sul, as he neared, it glided 
» easily away through inunmerable little nooks and wind- 
ings, with all the confideace of a branch pilet. Several 
» times he extended his urm to ecateh it; and having at 
last, with great patience, managed tu coop it in a cor- 
> net, from which there appeared to be po escape, he was 
» triumphantly bending down to take it (gently, however, 
© ashe wished to preserve it for a specimen,) when, to 
® his utter astonishment, alter two or three flounders, it 
P boked round, cried * quack.’ and then flew off so strongly 
hip a) that he was convinced he had never hit it at all. The 
HB) cect of the drake had clearly been to draw Mr. King 
» away from its companion, of whose fate it was unccn- 
) stious ; indeed, so attached are these birds at certain 
} Masons, that it is no uncowimon circumstance, when 
© tie lias been shot, for thi®other, especialiy the male, to 
Os ~ linger about its struggling partner, exhibiting the 
re { fest distress, until either killed or frightened away. 
Se Mmetines in such cases they will dive to avoid the shot, 
am Wt refuse to fly ; as in‘an instance where one remained 
OW be fred at no less than five times.” 
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; but. As early as was practicable, the party resumed 
light a their march ; though the information had been 
net op teeelved by a courier of Captain Ross's return, 
(ie ptain Back thought it right ta prosecute the 
po geographical inquiries that had been contem. 
WSR Plated as part of the duty of the expedition. 

pp Mt the many hardships they endured the_fol- 


“ will give a faint idea :— 


|“ We now entered npon Lake Aylmer, and made for 
a ed and rounded mass of roc« forming an island 

@ ® the distance. Here we would gladly have stopped, 

OH Md there been woss enough to make a fire; but this 
being the case, the route was continued, at a rate 


and extraordinary spirit of emulation. I wes obliged to. 
put my best leg forward to keep up at all; and, when 
we halted for encamping, I wiped my brow, and asked 
where the deer were which we had been chasing, or 
why they had started off at fall speed, as if the *maaito,’ 
or evil genius, had been behind them? After.a pause 
and looking at each other, the Indian said he. thought 
Taylor was trying how fast he could walk, and: Taylor 
said he was sure the Indian wished to pass him, which 
he was djetermined‘he should not do; so that it seemed 
I had been assisting at a foot match; and the people 
behind were four hours in coming up tous. Passing’ 
showers had fallen during the march; but when the 


and the under stratum or soil being frozen, every hollow 


of which overflowing in a thousand little rills, gradyally 
undermined the tent, which, unfortunately, ad been 
pitched on a declivity, and finally insinuating themselves 
between the blankets, awoke me in the middle of a first 
nap. The sun had not risen, or at least was not visible, 
and 1 much question if the most rigid Massulman would 
have enjoyed so early an ablution. Nevertheless my 
companion, Mr. King, seemed to heed neither rait hor 
flood ; for having espied a herd of deer on an adjacent 
hill, he composedly put on a blue cloak and set off after 
them ; and though he got no deer, he brought back sume 
fine plover.” ‘ 


SHOOTING A RAPID. 


columns of mist rising suspiciously at quick intervals on 
each side, nade it necessary to land. Having ascer- 
tained.that there was, as had been expected, a fall, we 
carried the baggage below it, and the boat was then 


M:Kay and Sinclair thoroughly understoood their busi- 
ness ; for, by dexterous management in the rush of the 
tall, they avoided the principal danger, and the boat 
swept into the eddy with the ease and buoyancy of a 
water-fowl. The stream was very irregular in its di- 
mensions, for it was now a quarter of a mile broad, and 
continued so for nearly three miles, when it contracted 
into two hundred yards, and running in a serpentine 
direction, formed a series of no less than five rapids, 
augmented by two streams from the westward. A still 
sheet of water, bounded tothe right by mounds and hills 
of white sand, with patches of rich herbage, where nu- 
merous deer were feeding, brought us to a long and 
appalling rapid, full of rocks and large boulders; the 


with the velocity and force of a torrent. The boat was 
lightened of her cargo, and I stood on a high rock, with 
an anxious heart, to see her run it. I had every hope 
which confidence in the judgment and dexterity of my 
vrincipal men cou!d inspire; but it was impossible not 
to feel that one crash would be fatal to the expedition. 
Away they went, with the speed of an arrow, and in a 
moment the foam and rocks hid them from my view. I 
heard what sounded in my ear like a wild shriek, and 
saw Mr. King, who was a hundred yards before me, 
make a sign with his gun and then run forward. I fol- 
lowed, with an agitation which may be conceived ; and, 
to my inexpressible joy, found that the shriek was the 
triumphant whoop of the crew, who had landed safely 
in a small bay below. 1 could not but reward them with 
a glass of grog a-piece, and they immediately applied 
themselves to the fatiguing work of the portage, with 
as much unconcern as if they had only crossed a mill- 
pond.” 


QUILL DEPOSITORY. 


“To the westward the rocks attained considerable 
altitude, and, comparatively speaking, had become even 
mountainous. ‘They were desolate, ragged and barren; 
but to the eastward there was more vegetation, on a 
shelving and regular country. More rapids were pass- 
ed; and, at 8 p. m., we encamped under the lee of a high 
rock, partially clad with shrubs and moss, in which 
musk oxen and deer had tramped deep tracks. It was 
opposite to a solitary bank of sand, that formed the 
western entrance to a small river apparently a favourite 
resort for geese, which, having frequénted it in number- 
less flocks during the moulting season, had left thousands 
of the finest quills strewed on the sand. Carts might 
have been laden with them.” 


A LADY OF TON. 


“ The women were much tatooed about the face and 
the middle and fourth fingers. The only lady whuse 
portrait was sketched was so flattered at being selected 
for the distinction, that in her fear lest I ‘should not 


i 





) Mat made me wonder what had called forth this sudden 


sufficiently see every grace of her good-tempered coun- 


was transformed into a pool of water, the accumulation| most remarkable in her 


“ An island near the centre of the river, with thin|solve or perplex, they 


tenance, she intently watched my eye; and according fo 
her notion of ‘the nase hws peric = or 
turned it so as to leave _ excuse coer 

it in the full proportion of its beauty.” Thus; seeing-m 
look at’ her dhead, she immediately bent it down; stared 
portentously when I sketched her foi hh ome roth 3 
cheeks when their turn artived ; and; finaily; iviny 
that I was touching in’ the mouth, opened it to the ft 
extent of her jaws, and throst out the whole‘length of 
her tongue, She had six.tatooed lines drawn obliquely 
from the nostrils across each cheek ; eighteen from 
mouth across her chin and the lower part of the face; 
ten small ones, branching like a larch tree ‘the 


wind died away into'a calm, the rain fell in torrents,| corner of each eye ; ahd eight from the forehead to the 


centre uf the nose between the eyebrows. Bagh gare en 
appearance was lique 
position of the eyes; the’ inner’ portion” pf which was 
considerably depressed, whilst the other’ ood na tlie 
ately elevated. The nostrils were'a good déal expanded, 
and the mouth latgée.’ Her hair ‘was’ jet’ ‘black, ‘and 
simply parted in front into two large curls, or ra 
festoons, which were secured in their places by a fillet 
of white deer skin twined” round’ the’ bead; the 
remainder hung loose behirid'‘the ears, or flowed ‘not 
ungracefully over her neck and shoulders.’ She‘was 
the most conspicuous, though they were all of the same 
family ; they were singularly clean in their ons and 
garments; and, notwithstanding tiie. linear); - 
ments of their faces, in whose, mysterious figures a 
mathematician might perhaps have forad ing to 
a sprightliness which 
gave them favour in the eyes of my crew, who declareg 
‘they were a set of ie-looking « ye 


creatures. 
But we must conclude our extracts:: the result 


brought down in a manner which convinced me that|Of the expedition we have miade known ; the 


prospect of Captain Back being employed to 
manage another Arctic. expedition..by. sea is 
understood to assume almost. a-certainty, the 
perusal of his present book will convince the 
world that he is eminently qualified for the 
task. ~* 


Poetical Remains of the late Mrs. Hemans. 12mo. pp. 
321. Edinburgh, 1836. Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 


“ The remains of the late Mrs. Hemans.”: ‘These‘are 
the last notes: of a well-spring: of masic that has: been 


sides hemmed in by a wall of ice, and the current flying} vocal — us for the last nineteen years: ‘We! have 
t 


listened to it from the first low murmar of the newly 
gushing spring to the full-forméd ‘melody ef the\com- 
plete and gliding river... But the appointed:course thas 
been run, and the sweet current has) mingled with the 
mighty depths of eternity. The present has now’ ‘no 
future; but the past has; the gifted eye and hand will 
achieve no more, but what they haye achieved will linger 
with us to the last. Mrs. Hemans has left a rich legacy 
to the literature of her country. How many feminire 
feelings have “ discoursed eloquent music ;” how. many 
delicate but deep thoughts, how many impressions of 
natural loveliness, have found that existegce in her 
pages, by which the few give utterance to the émotions 
of the many! All have alike their own hidden world 
of poetry ; and the poet’s only peculiar gift is its expres- 
sion. The volume now before us was chiefly written 
while passing through the valley of the shadow of death. 
What a touching and yetsolemn truth does this give toits 
aspirations for the purer air which is beyond the grave ! 
One of the most beautiful poems was dictated from the 
bed of death— the vision and the faculty divine” haunt- 
ing even the dying pillow, and feeling, m its own high 
and holy nature, the noblést assurance of its immor- 
tality. We are aware that this collection is of fagitive 
pieces already published,-bot'we cannot refrain from 
selecting a few favourites. The poetry that has been 
read but once has not been read at all—for . : 


“We must love it, ere to us BASE 
It will séem worthy of our love.” 
We quote first of all the sonnet to which we have 
before alluded. ros tFT* 
“ SABBATH SONNET. : 


Composed by Mio. Homans « foo days before her, death 


How many blessed groups this hour are bendi ' 
‘Through England’s primrose meadow paths, way 
‘Towards spire and tower, midst shadowy elms ¥ 
‘Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day ! 
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nearer 





She Fournal of elles Rettres. 





Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 
With them those pathways,—to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound ; yet oh, my God! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest thank fulness-” 
“NO MORE. 
“ No more !, a harp-string’s deep and breaking tone, 
A last low suramer breeze, a far off swell, 
A dying echo of rich music gone, [well— 
reathe through those words—those murmurs of fare- 
/ No more ! 
To dwell in peace, with home affections bound, 
To know the sweetness ofa mother’s voice, 
To feel the spirit of her love around, 
And in the blessing of her eye rejoice— 
No more! 
A dirge-like sound! to greet the early friend 
Unte the hearth, his place of many days ; 
In the glad song with kindred lips to blend, 
Or join the household laughter by the blaze— 
No more! 
— woods that shadowed our first years to rove, 
With all our native music in the air ; 
To watch the sunset with the eyes we love, 
And turn, and read our own heart’s answer there— 
No more! 
Words of despair! yet earth’s, all earth’s—the wo 
Their passion breathes—the desolately deep! 
That sodnd in Heaven—oh ! image then the flow 
Of gladness in its tones—to part, to weep— 
No more! 
To watch, in dying hope, affection’s wane, 
To see the beautiful from life depart, 
To wear impatiently a secret chain, 
To waste the untold riches of the heart— 
No more! 
Through long, long years to seek, to strive, to yearn, 
For tater love*—and never quench that thirst; 
To pour the soul out winning no return, 
O’er fragile idols, by delusion nursed— 
No more! 
On things that fail us, reed by reed, to lean, 
To mourn the changed, the far away, the dead,— 
‘To send our troubled spirits through the unseen, 
Intensely questioning for treasures fled— 
Ne more! 
Words of triumphant musi¢ bear me on 
The weight of life, the chain, the ap air ; 
Their deathless meaning, when our tasks are done, 
To learn in joy ;—to struggle, to despair— 
No more !” 
“ THE WELCOME TO DEATH. 


“ Thou art welcome, O thou warning voice ! 
My soul hath pined for thee; 
Thou art welcome as sweet sounds from. shore 
To wander on the sea. 
I hear thee in the rustling woods, 
In the sighing vernul airs ; 
Thou call’st me from the lonely earth, 
With a deeper tone than theirs. 
The lonely earth! Since kindred steps 
From its green paths are fled, 
“A dimness and a husii have lain, 
O’er all its beauty spread. 
The silence of the unanswering soul 
Is on me and around ; 
My heart hath echoes but for thee, 
ou still, small, warning sound ! 
Voice after voice hath died away, 
Once in my dwelling heard; 
Sweet household name by name hath changed 
To grief’s forbidden word. 
* From dreams of night on each [ call, 
Each of the far removed ; 
And waken to my own wild ery— 
‘Where are ye, my beloved ?” 
Ye left me! and earth’s flowers were dim 
With records of the past : ° 
And stars poured down another light 
Than o’er my youth they cast : 
Birds will not sing. as once they sung, 
When ye wore at my side, 
* “* Jamais, jamais, je ne serai aimée comme j’aims,’ 
was a mournful expression of Mad. de Staél’s.” 


And mournful tones are in the wind, 
Which I heard not tiil ye died! 


Though art welcome, O thou summoner! 
Why should the last remain? 
What eye can reach my heart of hearts, 
Bearing in light again? 
E’en could this be, too much of fear 
O’er love would now be thrown— 
Away, away! from time, from caange, 
ce more to meet my own !” . 

We were the first to hail her advent to the poetic 
choir, and have often had occasion to express our admi- 
ration of the genius whose “ remains” we have collected. 
We again express that admiration; but it is, indeed, 
flinging down leaves and flowers on the newly closed 
grave. We need only add, that an elegantly written 
memoir is prefixed, by Mr. Moir, the “ Delta” of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. : 

—_— ae 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Walter Savage Landor.—By the following 
extract of a letter recently published on the 
continent, and written by Walter Savage Landor 
to a friend, it would appear that the manuscript 
of the sixth volume of the Imaginary Conversa 
tions was-loaned to antAmerican who never had 
the grace to return it. We hope that if he is 
living, or the MS. can be traced, the purloiner 
will be exposed or the work restored. 


“I had much extended my remarks on this subject, 
in that volume of the ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ which 
contains the dialogue between Tooke and Johnson ; and 
I thought of detaching its materials from the body of 
the work, and publishing it apart. At this time an 
American traveller passed through Tuscany, and favour- 
ed me with a visit at my country seat.. He expressed a 
wish to reprint in America a large selection of my 
‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ omitting the political. He 
assured me they were the most thumbed books on his 
table. With a smile at so energetic an expression of 
perhaps an undesirable distinction, I offered him unre- 
servedly and unconditionally my only copy of the five 
printed volumes, interlined and interleaved in most 
places, which I had employed several years in improv- 
ing and enlarging, together with my manuscript of the 
sixth, unpublished. He wrote to me on his arrival in Eng- 
land, telling me that they were already on their voyage 
to their destination. Again he wrote, informing me that 
a friend, a nameless one, had left them at an American 
merchant’s in Florence. I enquited there, and found 
the man indignant at such a charge against his punc- 
tuality : he declared he never had seen or heard of them. 
Without a question in regard to the anonymous friend, 
I told the American traveller, in few words, that they 
wera lost, and requested him to take no mure trouble on 
the occasion than I myself should do. I never look for 
anything, lest I should add disappointment, and sume- 
thing of inquietude, to the loss. I regret the appear 
ance of his book more than:the disappearance of mine. 
My letter of introduction to Mr. R. (whom he simply 
and unceremoniously calls a barrister) procured him, at 
my request, admittance to C. L. and his sister, hoth of 
whom he seems to have fidgeted. My letter of presen- 
tation to Lady B. threw open (I am afraid) too many 
folding-doors, some of which have been left rather un- 
comfortably ajar. No doubt his celebrity as a poet, and 
his dignity as a diplomatist, would have procured him 
all those distinctions in society, which he allowed so 
humbie a person as myself the instrumentality of con- 
ferring. Here and there are persons, great and small, 
who interest me little; yet I wish the traveller had 
spoken in u slight degree more respectfully of my friend 
R., the most courageous man in existence, who deter- 
mined tg resign his profession whe: he had acquired by 
it ten thousand pounds, and who did then resign it, when 
he was gainiug ground daily. We should raise a statue 
to every lawyer of such integrity ; we might do it witi- 
out fear of indictment for obstructing the streeis. An- 
other wish is, that the ingenious anc good-natured tra- 
veller had represented somewhat less ludicrously, C. L. 
and his sister; not knowing or not minding that he is 
the most exhilarating and cordial of our writers, and 
she the purest. If, amid the accidents of human life, 
the anonymous friend. be living; and if it hath pleased 
God, by the sea-veyage or any other means, to have 
restared to him the blessing of memory, so that he may 
recollect where he deposited the volumes and MSS. ; 
and if he will consign them to my publishers, I shall he 





‘jhappy to remunerate him handsomely for the salvage.” 


The Old World and the New, from the prem: 
of the Harpers, and the pen of the Rey. Q | é 
Dewey, is a journal of reflections and obserma._ 
tions made during a tour in Furope; with com.” 
parisons between the customs and habits of 
people. We are very favourably impre, 
with the work, but shall omit reviewing it til 
we have concluded iis perusal. 9 
Bulwer’s Works, Vol. 6, from the same prem._ 
contains Eugene Aram, with plates, in the 
excellent style as the former volumes, ‘y 
‘Byron’s Works.—Mr. Dearborn’s third ro © 
lume of Lord Byron’s Works, (“ Library gf 
Standard Literature, Vol. XII.) has prefixed ¢” 
very excellent portrait of the author and a fac. 
simile of his hand-writing: This beautiful 
volume contains Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
the Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, the Corsair _ 
Lara, the Siege of Corinth, Parisina, the Pris. 
ner of Chillon, Beppo, and Mazeppa. The 
edition is an excellent one, and containing, as 
it does in the first volume, Moore’s Life of Lomb 
Byron, and his Journals aud Letters, it igy ig 
doubtedly the most desirable one yet issued ig | 
America. : ‘ a 
The Travellers.—Letters have been received” 
from Mr. Nuttall the botanist, and his com: 
panion John K. ‘Townsend, of Philadelphj “3 
dated in September of last year from Fort Vane” 
couver, Columbia River. They were in iol 
health, and would set out soon for home, ei 
vid Santa Fe or England, and may be at 
in the fall of this year. Mr. Townsend’s letten: 
continue to be highly interesting, and we think = 
the public may expect with pleasure a volume 
from his pen ; some extracts from his journaly) 
we hope to offer next week. But it is not from! 
their letters or journals that the greatest bene” 
fit from the enterprise is to be reaped ; their 
collections of subjects of natural history are 
immense. Last week the Academy of Natural 7 
Sciences of Philadelphia received safely from} 
them. vid Cape Horn, many large boxes;—) 
among Mr. Townsend’s collection, alone, ae” 
three hundred birds and fifty quadrupeds, maty” 
of which are unknown to naturalists. We ew 
gerly await the return of these gentlemen, ia” 
order that their remarkable scientific acquis” 
tions, together with the eventful personal pat.) 
rative of the travellers, may be given to the” 
public. “oa 
- a 
New American Publications. > 
The Old World and the New, or a Journal of Reflee = 
tions and Observations, nade on a Tour in Europe, by 
the Rev. Orville Dewey. 2 vols. 12mo. New York 
Harper & Brothers. y 
Eugene Aram, by E. L. Bylwer. Bulwer’s Work 
Vol. VI. 12mo. Same publishers. is 
Madrid in 1835: Sketches of the Metropolis of § 
and its Inhabitants, and of Society and Manners in ti) 
Peninsula, by a resident Officer. 2 vols. 8vo. in of 
New York: Saunders & Otley, 1836. a 
Byron’s Works, with his Life and Letters, by Thome 
Moore. Vel. ILI. 8vo. New York: George Dearborn 7 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


June 13,—Denton Dunn, Cincinnati, O. 
—— 22,—John Miils, Springfield, Ms. 
—— 24,— James Porter, Paradise, Pa. wre 
— 13,—F. L. Owen, Mobile, Ala. ae 
—— 20,—Brown and Wheeler, Marion C. H., Sys 
—— 18,—B. Coleman, Kinston, N. C. ee 
— 18,—John Hunter, Macon, Geo. iri. 
—— 28,—John Davis, Washington. D.C. s 
—— 28,—Henry Latimer, Wilmington, Del. + Oe 
30,—H. Latimer, Newbern, N. C. Se 
—— 27,—Joseph W. Powell, Goochland C. H., Va -* 
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—— 26,—Barrott and Pennyman, New Market, 8.6.7 





